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THE ACADEMICIAN. 
NO. IV. 


Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, Rectique cultus 


pectora roborant. 
But learning advances the native strength to perfection, 


and right culture strengthens the innard powers. 
Horace. 

Man is so constituted that he requires something to 
be done, in his early years, to give a proper direction 
and bias to his pursuits. If this be neglected, the habits 
thi wil! cram ap with hiss, aad the princip'ss-that 
will correspond with his habits, and which he will 
inevitably adopt, will not operate to the good of so- 
ciety, or his own happiness ;—and where can this 
salulary, I may add necessary influence be so well 
exercised as ina rightly governed family, or in a 
school, in which there is an eflicient and wholesome 
discipline. 

Discipline commands the will, corrects the dispo- 


‘ sition, and subdues the passions ; it rescues the mind 





from debasing influence, and opens the way to emi- 
nence, in the possession of a decided manly, moral 
character. Itis the antidote to idleness ; the correc- 
tor of vice. But what is discipline, this agent that 
is to effect so much? Is it tyranny and oppression ? 
Has it no other rule or principle of action than mo- 
roseness, severity, and ill-temper ? Does it drive the 
scholar to a distance from his tutor? No, it is not ty- 
ranny: it does not make the scholar tremble at the 
presence of his teacher. Its origin and influence are 
in affection: without kindness there is no beneficial 
authority. Be a father to your scholars, and they 
will love you. Kindness robs a youth of his worst 
propensities, petulance and deceit. Disarm him 
of these weapons, and, you may indeed, lead him 
ase child: he will he satisfied with your authority 
«nd receive your advice, 

By kindness, I do not mean indulgence, or acon- 
formity to a child's will and inclinations ; but the ex- 
pression of affection in the discharge of your duty. 
Let children see that their welfare, their happiness 
and respectability, are what you ardently desire and 


7% endeavour to promote, and they will respect you 


| although you may sometimes chide and correct them 


more, and be much happier under your government, 


than by any compromise of duty. Your pupils are 
not ignorant of the requirements of your office ; 
and they will honour you only as you discharge 
them well. By taking an interest in their character, 
you will not only gain their affections, but influence 
their conduct and elevate their minds: they per- 
ceive, that, something is expected of them more 


than merely going through a round of lessons, and 
they will endeavour to realize your expectations. 

Government without kindness is cruelty; it over- 
looks the principle which induces submission, and 
loosens its best and firmest support. The want of 
kindness must be supplied by coercion, which con- 
verts cheerful obedience into obstinacy, cunning and 
perverseness. Youth treated with severity and frown- 
ed away from their parents and teachers, oticn be- 
come licentious; they have not been disciplined, 
but oppressed ; not governed, but coerced. They 
saw no om of kindness mingled with the duties re- 
grived of thom, and they rendered none. The re- 
straints under whic’ they were put, though salutary 
and wise, were from the manner of enforcing them, 
felt to be burdensome and galling ; and, not perceiv- 
ing the object, when they should have gained habits 
of fortitude and caution, the consequences of good 
discipline, and their minds having been irritated a- 
gainst the person,were opposed to the precepts of him 
who treated them with unkindness. The mind is not 
subdued by its own consent, a consent not to be ob- 
tained either by severity or indulgence, but by kind- 
ness and consistency. : 

Ina well regulated family, each member dischar- 
ges the duties of his station with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness, the master is systematic and firm in his eom- 
mands, but kind in his deportment, promoting the 
interest and happiness of those dependent on him. 
His commands are the effect of principle and the 
love of order. The cold dictatorial or careiess in- 
dulgent character has not such authority, it does not 
maintain its proper station; and therefore those 
around, do not maintain theirs. The same principle 
is fully exempiified in the education of youth ; in- 
deed a good character cannot be formed but by its 
operation. If strict, but kind parenta! authority, be 
thus essential in the goverament ef famillies; it is 
equally necessary in places of education. 

By laying down rules for the conduct of youth, 
they will not only be acquainted with the means by 
which your favour is to be gained, but be conscious 
that they possess it. Did your favour depend on their 
progress in learning, its possession by the young 
scholar must be distant and uncertain, but now he 


is excited to the most important and best effort that 
:|the mind can be directed to—self-controu! : 


wher 
this is obtained, your business and his will be 
easy. 

Obedience in youth is of such inestimable value, 
that nothing can be substituted in its place : it is the 
main lever in raising the human character, and in re- 
moving the great obstacles to the reception of know!- 





edge and the loveefvirtue. The youth who hasnever 
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learned to obey, will never know how to command 
others, or govern himself. 

Many youth willingly receive instruction and 
cheerfully obey ; but there are some, who resist all 
authority. These claim much attention and care ; 
obedience must be obtained or they are ruined.’ If 
recourse be had to frequent punishment, it hardens 
and provokes obstinacy ; persuasion, entreaty, and 
promises also fail. What must be done? Take the 
youth under your special care, acquaint him with 
your purpose, particularize his faults, admonish 
him often ; but let it generally be done ‘n private ; 
and if he has any generosity, he will feel his obliga- 
tion, and hate the occasion of it. A refractory boy 
should be constantly under the eye of the Instructor, 
and every departure from propriety or good beha- 
viour should be checked. When the teacher has once 
entered upon the entire engagement of a scholar, 
for the purpose of inducing obedience, and when re- 
peated admonition and counsel have been tried in 
vain, let him be chastised, and Jet the chastisement 
be repeated till the mind be subdued.—Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, there can be no compromise, the 
boy must implicitly submit and yield to your au- 
thority. 

Such is the nature of the discipline I wish to see 
generally enforced ; because facts, rather than theo- 
ry, have ied me to the conviction, that it is the best; 
I may say the only direct way to form the manly and 
virtuous character. When the will is subdued, and 
habits of obedience and self control in a measure es- 
tablished, the next object of attention is to strength- 
en and invigorate the mind. Habits ef bodily as wéll 
as mental exercise must be endured, and that method, 
whatever it may be, which awakens and calls into 
operation the latent faculties of the mind, ought to 
be embraced by every one interested in the impor- 
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parties than in the other? or, whether the difference 
be merely accidental, originating in circumstances 
which have impeded the exercise of the faculty, 
and have of consequence limited its operations ? 

If we find that in every instance, and upon al] 
subjects, the conceptions of the slow are equally de- 
fective, we may safely refer the defect to original 
conformation ; but if there be any subject on which 
it operates with facility, we may, with confidence, 
assert, that nature has not been to blame, and that 
the faculty has suffered through neglect or partial 
cultivation. 

When the usual routine of school exercises has 
been relied on as the sole means of cultivating. the 
power of conception, it will, with few exceptions, 
be found dull and languid, except on such sub. 
jects as have accidently been forced on the at- 
tention ; and with equally few exceptions, shall we 
find a Mere extensive exercise judiciously given to 
this faculty in early life, productive of ready appre- 
hension and quick discernment. 

That the faculty is capable of improvement is, 
from these examples, evident. The means of im- 
proving itis also, by such examples rendered con- 
spicuous. In order to enable the mind readily to 
exercise the faculty in question, the attention, it 
appears, must be early and habitually directed to 
the objects of the faculty, or, in other words, to the 
ideas presented to the mind by what is seen, or 
heard, or read. When this habit has been earty 
acquired, the power of conception will always be 
found to operate with proportionate facility. From 


| being accustomed to pay attention to the meaning 


of what is said or written, on every subject within 
the limits of the capacity that happens to be pre- 
sented to the youthful mind, all the difficulty ard 





tant business of education. 
Ww. | 
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THE GLEANER. 


NO. IT. 

We must all have observed, that among individ- 
uals who are supposed to have had the same advan- 
tages of education, the power of apprehending, like 
that of perceiving, is possessed in very different 
degrees : some, instantly and without effort, seeing 
all the parts of a subject, which it requires from oth- 
ers, much effort and labour to enable them to com- 
prehend. On such occasions the questions imme- 
diately suggested are, whether this difference in 
the quickness of apprehension between those two 
persons be owing to the original constitution of their 
minds, and whether the faculty of conception be nat- 
urally stronger and more efficient in one of the 





labour attending the acquirement of new ideas will 
be completely obviated. When, on the other hand, 
habits of inattention, wiih regard to the ideas pre- 


' sented in books or conversation, have become in- 


veterate, nothing will be quickly apprehended or 
clearly understood, cxcept on the few subjects 
which, from their perpetual recurrence, have ina 
inanner forced themselves on the attention. 

In our endeavours to cultivate and strengthen 
this faculty, either in ourselves or others, the most 
effectual method we can adopt is, to acquire such 
command over the attention, as to keep it fixed on 
the subject in hand, until the conceptions with re- 
gard to it are clear and accurate. By changing 
from subject to subject, we prevent the mind from 
obtaining clear ideas upon any subject. From our 
vain attempts at knowing every thing, we know 
nothing. Of the indistinct ideas thus huddled. hig- 
gledy-piggledy in the mind wecan make ho use. 
When we talk or write upon any subject, we are 
therefore obliged to have recourse to the ideas of 
others; and, whether they be just or erroneous, 
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eor false, we must borrow them in the lump, 
we are incapable of examining or distinguisb- 
y them. 
Our incapability, as it is not owing to any def- 
ney in the mental powers, but to a defect in the 
bit of mental application, admits of remedy, and 
ny-be cured even ata late period of life. If we 
our heart on curing it, we must resolve never to 
y down a book which we think worth our perusal, 
til we have obtained clear, distinct, and ac- 
‘ate ideas of the author’s meaning, and of all that 
suggests, or relates, or describes. This effort of 
tention will at first be painful. It will produce a 
se of fatigue which may discourage us from pru- 
eding in our attempts. Bat let us rewember what 
ght degree of attention it now costs us to under- 
nnd whatever relates to subjects with which wehave 
en long familiar, or that have to us a peculiar 
erest; alld we may assure ourselves, that by cat- 
ating a habit of attending to what we read or 
ar, we shall in time be as unconscious of any ef- 
t, in giving the degree of attention necessary for 
taining clear ideas on subjects which we have in- 
lently imagined beyond our reach, as on those 
th which we are most conversant. 
The effort of attention is to those persons so 
inful, that they have not courage to attempt it ; 
d unwilling to show that they cannot obtain clear 
pas upon subjects that are understood by others 
soon as stated ; they endeavour to make it ap- 
ar that theie neglect of them is voluntary; and 
prove that it is not from want of capacity, but 
m want of inclination, that they do not apply 
eir minds to nobler pursuits, they proudly display 
quickness of their apprehension in regard to 
se to which they choose to give their atten- 
bn. Can we possibly doubt, thatif these young 
ople found it as easy to obtain clear ideas on ev- 
y useful and important branch of knowledge, as 
the trifing or ignoble arts to which they divect 
pir attention, that they would prefer the acquisi- 
bn of the former ? 
It is one of the greatest of the advantages attend- 
E the usual course of education at public schools, 
at the attention requisite for obtaining a know- 
ige of the languages, gives such exercise to the 
ception, as must be extremely favourable to the 
yelopment of that faculty. But if the attention 
confined to points of grammatical accuracy ; if 
e occupied and absorbed by what relates merely 
the structure of language ; and ifnever directed 
ards the ideas contained in the. works of the 
ets or moralists, which are. read with so much 
cision, and studied with so much care, an essen- | 
] part of the advantage attending a classical edu- 
ion will undoubtedly be lost. I pretend not to 
y that it is always so; but from the examples giv- 
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am induced to conclude, that the benefits of a 
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classical education are, in many instances, reduced 
to almost nothing, from the little care that is taken 
to exercise and strengthen the faculties of concep- 
tion in the acquirement of clear and accurate ideas. 
The same observations apply with still greater 
force to the mode of instruction usually adopted 
with regard to females. From the dame’s school 
to the finishing seminary, where young ladies are 
taught every accomplishment, the primary facul- 
ties of the mind are injured by neglect. 1t seems to 
be the business of teachers both males and females 
of ail ranks and denominations to confine the atten- 
tion to acertain number of objects within a beaten 
track ; and as those are all addressed to the exter- 
wa! senses, it is to objects of that description only, 
that attention can, without effort, be directed at 
any period of life—they read, but, from the little 
pains taken to examine whether they understand 
what they read, the habit of reading without atten- 
tion is acquired and becomes permanent. Books 
that require attention are therefore never opened. 
Fictitious narrative is the only species of literary 
composition from which such persons can derive 
any amusement ; and with it they are amused, ex- 
actly in the same way that children are amused with 
the tales ofthe nurse, without observing in the 
description either congruity or incongruity, or per- 
ceiving in the moral tendency aught to reprobate or 
approve. Even this source of amusementiis, by 
repetition, exhausted. Talesof wonder cease to 
interest, and the vacant mind, when the stimulat- 
ing influence of society is withdrawn, sinks into 
listless langour. This is a proliic source of errour 
or misconception. It ought to be guarded against 
by all concerned in education. Parents and instruc 
tors of youth should take the subject into serious 
consideration and adopt such means as will effectu- 
ally remove the evil, and place their children in sit- 
uations where they may be taught to exercise tieir 
faculties, improve the judgment and mature the 
understanding. Ae 








For the Academician. 


From the present age, it is naturally expected, 
that a reform in the habits and manners of the nation 
should begin. This, in a great measure, FALLS UPON 
THE PARENTS AND INSTRUCTORS OF YOUTH, and un- 
less the efforts of both be united, the former in ene 
couraging and supporting the attempts of the latter, 
the most consciENTIoUs preceptors’ attempts will 
but be weak and fruitless. Men of speculation may 
wish well to virtue ; moralists may recommend her 
by all the graces of composition ; ridicule may point. 
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her shafts at the reigning vices of the age ; the legis- 
lator may enact and the magistrate execute those 
Jaws ; but what avail all, if the foundation of virtue 
be not laid in the heart! If the fountain be foul, its 
streams will partake of its nature ; it wi!l poison and 
pollute the most verdant plants which may rise upon 
its shore. It only needs our care, to cherish the re- 
liques of our first innocence, to ripen them into the 
fairest and most deligious fruit. ‘‘ Iudeed, experience 
shows us, that the best education is not of itself suffi- 
cient to-establish the mind in a habitual uniform 
course of integrity ; yet the same experience evinees, 
that nothing is of so much importance towards effec- 
ting this great end, as to give the mind an early turn 
and bias to the right side, and that without this al} 
ether means, humanly speaking, will have but a 
weak and transient influence.” 

The task, which parents by the law of nature, are 
obliged to perform, is eminenily important. Under 
their care, their children imbibe notions, which are 
to be in a great measure their guide through life. Al- 
though parents imagine, that the process of education 
is not going on, if their offspring be not under pre- 
ceptorial care, yet they are egregiously mistaken. 
Under the paternal roof, it is in full operation —* 
**Man, regarded as a moral agent, and an accoun- 
able being, is a compound of habits. According as 
these habits are good or bad, he is to be esteemed or 
qualified as virtuous or vicious.” Now it is a matter 
of common observation, that the habits of an indi- 
vidual are generally formed in consequence of the 
precepts with which he is imbued~and in a much 
greater degree, in consequence of the examples 
which are presented for his imitation. Whosoever, 
therefore, is under the influence either of the con- 
duct, or the principles of others (and who is not un- 
der such influence?) may be justly said to be so far 
educated by them to moral good or ill. Much is it to 
be wished, that those who are interested in the wel- 
fare of youth, would attend te this most serious max- 
im. It would preserve them from many pernicious 
errors, and would convince them of the folly of en- 
tertaining unreasonable and inconsistent expecta- 
tions. Such is the homage which vice pays to virtue, 
that many a parent, who is himself by no means 
scrupulous of violating te rules of morality, is star- 
tled at the idea of early profligacy in his offspring. 
With a view of promoting the mental! improvement 
of his son, he provides for him the most conscientious 
and qualified instructors in various departments of 
knowledge. He spares no expense to promote his 
pores te science. He is anxions to receive what 
ue imagines he is entitled to expect as tiie fruit of his 
perental attention and care. But he is disappointed. 
Tue child of his hopes, instead of a prodigy of lear- 
ning and of knowledge, is, when far advanced in 
tne season of youth, found to be deplorably igno- 


én abn 





* Rev. Shepherd, Joyce, and Carpenter. 


rant, self-willed and untractable. He despises, 
idea of qualifying himself by useful studies, to ag 
the station in life which his birth and his fortune, 
title him to occupy. He is given up to frivolity, ; 
having no good qualities, no estimable accomp) 
ments to recommend him to honorable notice, 
glories in his vices, and makes a public spectacl 
his depravity. Shocked and disgusted, the m 
fied parent véfits his feelings in execrations agai 
the indolénce and unfaithfulness of tutors and 
ceptors, when in reality he himseif is alone to bla 
His manners may have been comparatively dece 
but he has unfortunately disgraced the maxim of 
stern satirist, 


Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 


He has thoughtlessly permitted his offspring to. 
ness his irrerularities—and by this combination 
lwickedness and folly, he has at an early age, bi 
ted in his child the sense of moral obligation. In| 
pursuit of what he deemed allowable amusemei 
he has permitted the heir of his fortane to associ 
under little or no restraint, with cunning and pr 
gate domestics, who were ever ready to ministe 
the vices of their superiours. Thus has he in { 
trained him up in low ideas to mean pursuits, 

yet, he wonders at his unworthy and unbecom 
propensities. But his wonder would cease, couli 
penetrate the mist which is poured before the met 
eye by the power of self-partiality. Then would 
be sensible of the capital error into which he ha: 
consciously fallen; and however unpleasant 

truth might be, he would be convinced, that his id 
on the subject of the training of youth have been 
correct, and inadequate, and that the miserable: 
disgraceful scenes, which he has witnessed wit 
much pain and concern, are the consequences— 
natural and necessary consequences of his son’s é 
cation having been conducted mere in the orgies 
his father’s dining-room, or in the purlieus of 
stable-yard, than inthe retirement of the library, 


der to form a moral agent to the highest degrees 
excellence of which he is capable, the most guar 
vigilance over the propensities of early youth, is 
quisite on the part of natural superintendants—a 
seems to be the wise ordinance of providence, | 
the anxiety which parents universally entertain! 
the welfare of their offspring, is calculated, w! 
properly directed, to become a sirong promoter; 
a steady safe-guard of virtue.” 

Having seen the consequences which result fn 
the misconduct of parents in the presence of th 
children, I will here make a few observations U} 
the consequences which follow from placing th 
under illiterate and immoral preceptors—precep! 
whom we engage to be the guardians and protec! 
of the learning and moral conduct of our offsp* 
That it is a duty enjoined on all, both by the lav 





; God and the yeice of society to instruct them 





inthe apartment of a morally qualified tutor. ig 
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me guided by reason will pretend to deny. That 

s an. obligation to seek good iastractors, without 
m this truly great blessing cannot be obtained, 

en they are absent from the paternal roof, is a 
to which every man must attest.” And although 

is the case, yet how often do persons violate 
irjucgment, and the laws of the Most High? In- 
ad of employing men to initiate onr youth into an 
juainiance of general literature, and aknowledge 
universal grammar; to imbue their minds with 
gious principles; or attempt to enrich them by 
intimate acquaintance with the actions and lear- 
g of those whose names are registered in the re- 
d of immortality, we too often, without due ex- 
ination into their characters,engage such as are in- 
acitated to teach, er are only fiited by the whole 
rse of their life, to render their heart profligate, 
infusing into their minds improper notions of life 
i religion. . Thus we shall find ourselves imposed 
pn in the education of our ehildren, and a dimu- 
ion of our purse without any actual advantage, 
il we openly resist every attempt of quackery, 
orance and deception. Indeed this requires our 
bst vigilant circumspection. ‘“ The prevince of 
ication opensa wide field for the knavery of quacks 
chartalans, who make a practice of plundering 
community. The wretch, who, by his bold and 
erested presumption, puts to hazard the health of 
b body, is a subject of merited detestation and re- 
pach ; but he is still more detestable, who tampers 
th the health of the youthful mind.” 
t istoo evident, that the preceptorial office, has 
en and is still made a scaffold to wealth and pieNa- 
ms. Young menas soon asthey have passed the 
ecified number of years in College, and who are 
tcircumstanced to defray the expenses necessari- 
attendant on the prosecution of any of the learned 
wfessions, as they are called (alas! ignorance and 
ception too often pass in the professions for wis- 
bm and depth of judgment) frequently commence 
chers, merely to obtain such pecuniary aid as to 
able them to proceed with Honour. And here it 
worthy of remark, that not one out of a thousand, 
10 isa preceptor from necessity, and has a particu- 
post of honor tn view, bestows the attention 
lich is requisite in the art of teaching, as he is too 
ch occupied in preparing hiinse!f for his intended 
siness. 
der these circumstances declare, “that they would | { 
t be preceptors during their life, for the wor!d, 
cause they despised the profession ; that none but 
V persons were to be found engaged in the busi- 
Indeed, this is too true. There are too ma- 
of this character in modern days, and the re- 
ach is frequently attached to the office without 
use. But why was it not soin ancient times? 
pachers of schools thea were respected, and walked | s 
the most splendid circles, were the compeers of 
inces and kings, and the friends tathe human race, 


| 


so 79 
5. 


Indeed, we have frequently heard men born a teacher. 


lng 
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And why were they not despised and treated witl: 
scorn and contempt? It was because the Roman and 
Grecian youth were taught to hold their instructors 
ina sort of veneration ; to look upon them as parents ; 
because in those days, low, ignorant, and illiberaY 
persons were not permitted to undertake the hono- 
rable and important task of rearing up men, to be 
philosophers, poets, orators, Generals, Kings, and 
Emperors. And you, mighty well-bred gentlemen, 
do you wish toknew why the office of tutoris reckoned 
a reproach to a man, among our fashionable and 
gentle folks? The cause is evident. It is such men 
as you, who render it unworthy of notice; and 
lend a weapon to preve your own destruction. Itis 
your preposterous kind of knowledge which you in- 
fuse into young gentlemen, assisted by the declama- 
tory precepts of their Socratic fathers and mothers. 
Hence too we see, the coral lip.of young dashing 
females, pouting with mockery, when they find an 
instructor in their honorable company; and their 
crimsoned coloured face, when they happen to be 
addressed by one of those unworthy men ; and their 
injurious observations upon him, after he has de- 
parted. 

Thus these dignified heroes meet their own reward. 
They pretend to teach much, but do little ; infuse 
notions of wealth and dignities into youth, to render 
them contemptible ; deceive the public by splendid 
promises of what they may expect, and receive for 
their quackery and impudence, their contempt and 
detestation. With such men at the head of our 
scholastic institutions, is it not natural to suppose, 
that it will lead the true spirit of baseness and infi- 
delity to try its deceptions upen the public? —Thus 
in a shert time, the community lose these would be 
ventlemen, and leave the dregs of socicty to initiate 
our youth into such studies and principles as are te 
render them ata future period, honest and useful 
members of society, or the open violators of the laws 
of God and man. 

Although men who have just escaped from the 
walls of a College should commence the business of 


teaching, and pay considerable attention to it, du- 
ring the time they are employed, yet for some time, 
ihe youth committed to their care must labour un- 
der inexperience in the art of instruction, a barrier 
which will always retard their progress. No man is 


No man therefore is capable of ful- 
illing the tutorial department unless he has had am- 
le experience, and consequently, inexperience 


T 

i 

should never be at the head of a seminary. —In a 
word, I think it would answer an extremely salutary 
purpose, were those who engage a person, to require 


unquestionable testimonials, that he has served a 
sufficient number of years in the academies of those 
gentlemen, who for their talents and moral conduct 
hould receive the applause and encomiums of com- 
petent judges, who should be appointed by the juris- 
diction of the various states, to visit our seminaries. 





This it appears t6 the, would have an excellent effect. 
Those who were incapacitated, “‘ to teach the young 
idea how fo shoot,” from the want of experience, 
must then practically apply the knowledge which 
they have gained in College, before they could de- 
tive from it any material emolument ; while the art- 
ful and illiterate would be wholly prevented from 
pecuniary aggrandizement. Indeed men ought to 
remain in an impoverished and degraded state, who 
would grow opulent by defrauding the community 
out of their money, and our children out of their 
precious time—that time which can never be recalled. 


Tempus preteritum nunquam revertitur. Hor. 


But supposing, that those men, who have perfor- 
med theircollegiate course of studies,and been crown- 
ed with nominal honors for their common place lear- 
hing, should make the art of teaching their profes- 
sion, it is too probable, that they would, from their 
inexperience in the art, strike out into the came path 
as their fellow teachers, adopting such systems as 
can never render our youth eminent to any great 
degree in classical or English literature. Youth of a 
noble mould, and desirous of knowledge, would un- 
der their direction be entertained with an antiquated 
system of metaphysical jargon, rules and scraps of 
the learned languages, the whole tendency of which 
is calculated to render their students self-conceited, 
ostentatious and pedantic. Thus instead of teaching 
our youth a knowledge of the illustrious writings of 
the Greeks and Romans, of entering into their spirit, 
pointing out their deficiencies and beauties, imbuing 
their minds with an admiration of worthy characters, 
and instructing them in the conduct of life, duties 
for which they are not capacitated ; they initiate 
them into a slight acquaintance with the laws of La- 
tin and Greek versification, and verbal criticism, ex- 
plaining the various readings of different editors, as 
though they were all to become versifiers and com- 
mentators. 

Admiring the manner in which they have been 
educated, our youth have a sort of veneration for 
their old mode of tuition, are caught with this glitter 
of science, and think that to be wonderous deep and 
learned, which their shallow understandings cannot 
comprehend. Thus fed upon words instead of things, 
they think they know every thing, when in reality 
they know nothing, and presumptuously imagine 
themselves qualified to act an honorable part in life. 
In thisstate, they enter upon the scene of trial, and 
to their mortification, find, at too remote a period, 
that they have been fed with the scraps and crusts of 
science and learning. 

But I do net presume to suppose, that every youth 
isso easily caught by this false show of literature. 
Some by their native strength of mind, and the pre- 
tepts of afew wise friends, escape this labyrinth, 
and get into a smoother tract: “ fairer views imme- 
Siately present themselves, the connexion betwéen 
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life and learning clearly appears, knowledge of; 
legitimate kind begins to dawn upon them ; the s, 
veral sciences display themselves to their sight, ay 
the accent to the seat of the Muses, becomes iny; 
ting and easy.” 


structors and system of education, as long as the ly 
siness is used as an auxiliary to the acquirement of 
particular profession. In sucha state, slow indeg 
must be the advancement of science. And shoul 
our schools continue as they are at present, I a 
certain, that instead of seeing literature flourish, ag 
men of genius produced, every day will witness 0 
further degradation. But let our youth be once j 
itiated into the rudiments of a practical, genvin 
knowledge, the field of literature would be cultiv, 
ted, and rendered useful to the purposes of life. 
will not then excite astonishment to see them iss 
from schools, qualified to act with honor and lusty 
atthe bar, in the pulpit, or the senate. 


But before this happy change can be affected (as 
have already observed) instructors of another cha 
acter from those who at present superintend our of 
spring must be found. It requires men of the fix 
abilities, both moral and literary, for this importa 
office. Under the guidance of such masters as tly 
ancients had, or many countries have, as France, Fy 
gland, Germany, and Italy, we should not be wit) 
out eminent orators, poets, philosophers and state: 
men. In ancient times, teachers were equally atten 
tive in preparing youth for public action, as for ary 
and eloquence. ‘‘ Homer tells us, that Pelins seu 
Phenix along with his son Achilles, to the Troja 
war, to be his tutor both in speaking and acting 
Plato taught Dion of Syracuse, the ingenious arts 
and likewise, roused him in defence of his country 
Aristotle did not only spur his royal pupil to glory 
and renown, but also guided his career, and taughi 
him to speak and toact. So did Lycis, Epaminon 
das, the greatest man in Greece. Isocrates instruc 
ted the warlike and learned Timotheus, son to tl 
brave Conon. And Xenophon formed, both by bi 
precepts and example, Agesilaus, a prince illustrio 


excelled doth in eloquénce and action, in so much 
that persuasion was said to dwell upon his lips, ani 
who governed Athens 40 years, was trained up w 
der Anaxagoras, a man of universal learning. | 
might offer more instances of the same kind, were! 
necessary. I shall only add, that even those wh 


consulted as oracles in matters of religion, but wer 
of admirable use to the youth by their advice andi 
structions in civil affairs, and shone both in the § 
nate and Forum. Witness, Publius Crassus, 1. C 
runcanus, Scevola, and many others. If therefor 
such were the tutors, no wonder the scholars b 
came so eminent in their several capacities and pr 
fessions. Were our modern tutors better qualilic 





We need not expect a salutary change in our if 


for every accomplishment and virtue. Pericles, whit 








were of the highest order of Priests, were not oulf 
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than they are, we might expect to see 2 genuine and 
useful sort of learning more universally taught, and 
our youth formed for an aciive life, as well as one 
that is purely designed to be contemplative.” 
ASCHAM. 


RE ET, TI 





We sulijuin the following judicious observations, 
extracted from the American Monthly Magazine 
aud critical Review, (tor March 1818) edited by 
Messeurs Biglow & Holly. We rejoice to perceive, 
that gentiewen whose opinions are of some weight, 
have taken the same stand as ourselves, and endea- 
vour to enforce the necessity of employing quali- 
fied instructors, aud eradicating the vicious modes 
Of instruction tow prevalent, 


It hes given us infinite satisfaction to find, in the 
late official cummunication of the governor of the] 
State of New-York, tle recognition and- ¢nforce- 
ment of many just axioms of polity and political 
economy, which have been too little understood, or 
too much neglected among us. We bope and trust 
that the recommendations contained in this able 
and perspicnous speech will be met in a proper man- 
ner by the body to which it was addressed. The 
subjects to which it adverts are of prominent inte. 
rest, and the remarks in relation to thew are, in our 
opinion, without exception, wise and seasonable. 
Education and literature vecupy, as they should do, 
aconspicuous rank among the considerations sug- 
gested by the executive. They are unquestionably 
the most potent engines in the hands of government. 
By diffusing the elements of knowledge as widely 
as possible, the number of those capable of judging 
of the measures of rulers is of course increased. In 
the same proportion, too, is the number of those 
augmented who are qualified to take part in the 
councils of their country. It will therefore always 
be the policy of an upright and sagacions adminis- 
tration to throw all possible lights upon the public 
mind—not only as it will serve to illustrate its own 
course, but as it will tend to exalt public opinion, 
and give new energy to national character. The 
force of a people is compounded of their moral and 
physical vigour—and the enlargement of the under- 
standing isa direct accession to their power. In 
fact, asthe community is composed of individuals. 
and these individuals are to almost all valuable pur- 
poses tbe creatures of education, it requires no pro- 
found argument to show the political importance of 
a generel and judicious system of instruction. 
PB st the more important the end, the more effec 
tive should be the means adopted to attain it— 
and in addition to those which have been hin- 
ted, we would propose that al) public teachers 
should be examined as to their qualifications, 
and reeeive ticence to pursue their votation, if ap- 


proved. When it is considered how excessively 
ignorant many of those are who assume the office of 
tuition, it may be thought worth while to take 





some steps for preventing able-bodied ignoramuses 
from deserting those useful occupations for which 
they were fitted and designed, to enter upon em- 
ployments in which they are worse than useless 
themselves, and only stand as an obstacle in the 
way ofthe deserving. Added to the frequent ig- 
norance of preceptors of the subjects which it is in- 
cumbent on them to treat,. the viciousness of the 
common modes of elementary instruction is a pro- 
digious hindrance to the progress of the pupil. 
Whoever has reflected upon the usual methods 
of learning pursued in our schools, will have per- 
ceived, and whoever will consult his own expe- 
rieace must acknowledge, their utter inaptnese to 
the purpose of imparting and acquiring information. 
It affords us peculiar gratification to see sentiments 
which we bave long entertained, and not unfre- 
quently urged, oo this bead, ineulcated from a quar- 
ter more capable of giving them their due weight. 
But there is not only need of revolution in peda- 
zogy—our acadewies and colleges are placed upon 
awrong footing. The first sbould take the place 
of the last, and instead of the last, a very few uni- 
versities should be established in the United States, 
with the privilege of conferring degrees. ‘ Libe- 
ral education,’ as it is calied, has become dog-cheap 
—insomuch that many a baccalaureus or even ar- 
tium wagister, cannot construe his own diploma. 
Chis brings a double disgrace upon the country. 
It renders our pretensions to literature contempti- 
ble in the eyes of foreigners, and it fills the learned 
professions with mountebanks, quacks, and petifog- 
gers, to the great detriment of our best interests, 
and to our perpetual domestic discomfiture and ane 
uoyance. ‘To put an effectual stop to such a preg- 
nant source of chagrin, would require an amend- 
ment of tue Federal Constitution. 








Absiract of the Report of the President and Directors 
of the Literary Fund, to the General Assembly of 
the Siale of Virginia, in Dec. 1816. 


In obedience to the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the 24th of February, 1816, declaring, 
“that the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fuad be requested to digest, and report to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, a system of public education, calcu- 
lated to give effect, to the appropriations made to 
that object by the Legislature heretofore, and during 
its present session, and to comprehend in such sys- 
tem the establishment of the University, to be called 
“ Tae University oF Virersta,” and such addition- 
al Colieges, Academies and Schools, as shall diffuse 





the benefits of education, throughout the Cemmon- 


























































wealth, and such rules, for the government of such 
University, Colleges, Academies, and Schools, as 
shall produce economy in the expenditures for the 
establishment and maintenance, and good order and 
discipline in the management thereof, the President 
and Directors of the Literary Fund, respectfully 
report: 

That they have entered, on the discharge of the 
important duties committed to them, with all the so- 
licitude which would naturally arise from the magni- 
tude of the trust, and the difficulties attendant on the 
subject. 

In common with their fellow eitizens at large, they 
hail with pleasure and delight, the liberal. spirit of 
improvement, which dawns upon their country, 
and which displays itself, not only in what contrib- 
utes fo an encrease of the conveniences, the comforts 
and wealth, but also in the advancement of the in- 
telligence and knowledge of the people. In all en- 
lightened countries, a national education has been 
considered one of the first concerns of the Legisla- 
tor, and are intimately connected with the prosperi- 
ty of the state. In free states, where the government 
is founded upon, and is the organ of the public will 
it isindispensably necessary that that will should be 
enlightened. It is the proud prerogative of free gov- 
ernments to be founded in virtue, and intelligence. 
They go hand in hand; and, by imparting a full 
knowledge of the rights of mankind, and securing 
abedience to laws framed with wisdom, and admin- 
istered with impartiality, they give that happiness to 
the community, which despotic powers never can 
confer. In arepublic, every citizen can aspire to 
the highest office of the state. He may become a le- 
gislator, a judge, or be called to fill the office of the 
first magistrate. How deeply interested, then, is 
the community, in the formation of a system, which 
shall enable the youth of our country to discharge 
the high duties that await them, with honour to 

“themselves and advantage to the state ? Fhese con- 
siderations, with many others, which might be sug- 
gested, show the extreme importance of the subject, 
committed to the President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund,and impress on them fully, the nature 
and éxtent of their responsibility. In addition to 
the intrinsic difficulties of the subject of education, 
it is necessary, in the formation of any system of 
this sort, to consult the peculiar situation of the 
country, for which itis intended. Into this estimate, 
must enter a regard to the state of its population, 
the degree of perfection to which sciences has at- 
tained, the progress of the arts, and above all, the 
means, which it is in the power of the state to supply 
to such establishments. It cannot be expected, that 
the system which may be adopted will, in its com- 
mencement, be perfect. This is not the lot of human 
institations, even of those which are the result of the 
greatest experience, and the most indefatigable la- 
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expected from the first attempts made by a people, 
comparatively in their infancy, and where public es- 
tablishments for instruction have been very limited. 
One great consolation which presents itself on the 
subject is, that as the system about to be adopted by 
the Legislature, whatever it may be, will be a na- 
tional one, it will be subject to the controu! of the 
national will, and may be modified and improved 
as experience may direct. 

It appears from the terms of the resolution of tlie 
General Assembly, that the plan of education, con- 
templated by them, embraces three essential parts, 
which are, however, intimately connected, and 
subsidiary to each other, and constitute one system. 
The arrangement of this system seems to be dictated 
by considerations of great propriety. It contemplates 
taking a boy who is ignérant of the rudiments of lear- 
ning, and first imparting to him those rudiments; next, 
placing him in aseminary, where he can obtain a high- 
degree of information ; and, finally, in an Universi» 
ty, where every kind of science attainable in this 
country can be acquired. The steps in this progress, 
are natural and regular, and present, at a glance, 
an outline of such a system as it is proper to adopt. 
The President and Directors of the Literary Fuad 
submit to the Legislature the subject, ander the dif- 
ferent divisions, of which it is susceptible ; and will 
recommend to their adoption, such provisions as 
appear to them best adapted to the situation of the 
country, and to the extent of the funds established 
for this object. In doing so, they will forbear to en- 
ter into a minute detail, from a belief, that the most 
important thing is to fix the great principles of thie 
plan to be established ; after which it will be easy 
to supply, by an act of the legislature, the numerous 
provisions, which will be necessary. ‘The subject is 
divisible in to Primary Schools, Academies, and an 
University. They will be considered in their or 
der. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The object of these is, to have a school so’ conves 
nient to each citizen, that his children may be taught 
the rudiments.of learning. Itsvould. be a. melan- 
choly reflection, if a single youth of our country 
should, from poverty, be deprived of every ray of 
knowledge.—And yet how many hundreds, of per- 
haps, the first geniuses of our land, are condemned to 
grope out their lives in a state of intellectual dark- 
ness ! To obviate this calamitous state of things, must 
be the object of the Primary Schools. A difficulty 
will occur in adopting a rule for the location and 
regulation of these schools. But to effect this, and 
in assigning the number of schools, it would be expe- 
dient, to vest a discretion, to a certain extent, in the 
trustees to be appointed for the regulation and man- 
agement of those schools. Inthe Primary Schools, 





Bour. Much less, is any thing like perfection to be-, 


it is supposed, that the rudiments of learning only 
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gre to be taught, which will comprehend reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic. Boys when well 
grounded in these, will be prepared, to be sent to 
the Academy. It is recommended to the Legislature, 
therefore : 

1. That each county in the state be divided into dis- 
tricts or townships,and that seven persons be selected 
by the inhabitants in each district or township, who 
shall be trustees of the Primary School therein. That 
they shall have power to fix the site of said school, 
to superintend and manage the same, make rules for 
its government, appoint a teacher, or remove him for 
incapacity, or misconduct. That they shall select 
such children, whose parents are unable to pay for 
their schooling, who shall be taught at the said school 
fer three years, without charge. The Trustees sizall 
report to the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund the rules they may adopt, for the government 
of said school ; and shall also make, once a year, re- 
ports to the said President and Directors, of the state 
of the school, the number and conpucT OF THE Pu- 
pits, and their progress in learning, tux conDuUCT 
OF TEACHERS, ad also every thing connected with 
the school, of any importance ; which reports shall 
be carefully filed away by the clerk of the Literary 
Fund, so that the board, or the Legislature, may, 
at all times, have a view of the condition of the Pri- 
mary Schools, throughout the Commonwealth. 

The President and Directors of the Literary Fund 
also recommend, that the Teacher at each Primary 
School may in addition to the pupils which are there 
to be taught, without charge, receive as many addi- 
tional scholars, and at the rates that the trustees of 
the said school may establish ; and that the trustees 
may purchase, for the use of the pupils educated at 
the public expense, such books and stationary, as 
may be necessary to be paid for out of the Literary 
Fund. 


ACADEMIES, 


The next grade of places of instruction contempla- 
ted consists of Academies.—These are intermediate 
seminaries, b.tween the Primary Sehools and the 
University. As # ‘youth is prepared by the in- 
struction he receivesin the Primary School, for 
the Academy, so it is intended that in the latter, he 
shall acquire the attainments and qualifications, es- 
sential to his deserving the full benefits of the Univer- 
sity. In the present state of education in Virginia, 
many of our youth do not proceed farther, in a 
course of instruction, than an attendance on schools 
or academies, where classical learning, and the ele- 
tents of Mathematics are taught. Many have not an 
opportunity of attaining these, except in an imperfect 
manner. If the system to be adopted did nothing 
more than multiply, and extend to every part of the 
State, the means of Academic instruction, it would 
be doing a great deal in the cause of literature. The 





benefits of Academies will not be limited to this ef- 
fect, their great utility will consist in affording the 
necessary preparation, for attaining the higher 
branches of science and literature. The pupils who 
should be admitted to the academies to be clothed, 
educated and boarded at the public expense, should 
consist of the boys of the brighest genius, and best at- 
tainments, selected by the trustees of the Primary 
Schools, as candidates for admission into the Acade- 
my, from whom the trustzes of the Academy should 
choose the requisite number. No boy should be ad- 
mitted to the Academy, who had -not passed three 
years at the Primary School, and who could not read 
and write well, and who was not familiar with the 
application of the rules of common arithmetic. In 
the academies should be taught the (English,) Greek, 
Latin and French languages ; tie pupils should learn, 
or be perfected in the higher rules of arithmetic, the 
six first books of Euclid’s Elements, Algebra, Geogra- 
Phy, and the Elements of Astronomy, taught with the 
use of the Globes. This course of instruction, together 
with the historical and other information, whieh a 
youth ambitious of literary eminence, wil) easily ac- 
quire between the hours of academic labour, will, it 
is supposed, qualify him to attend, with profit, the 
lectures of the College or University, to which a pro- 
ficiency in these branches, should be deenied an es- 
sential passport. In relation to the academies, as 
well as to schools, the President and Directors of 
the Literary Fund flatter themselves, that subscrip- 
tions can easily be raised, in each district to purchase 
the site, and to erect the necessary buildings. Eve- 
ry citizen who has a rising family, either old enough 
to educate at present, or who looks forward to hav- 
ing his children educated at a future period, will be 
interested to give success to the plan proposed. The 
President and Directors of the Literary Fund, there- 
fore, recommend to the Legislature : 

1, That the state be divided into convenient dis-. 
tricts, and that thirteen persons be appointed in each, 
who shall act as trustees to the academy to be estab- 
lished therein: that the said trustees shall be appoin- 
ted annually by the President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund, with a power to fill up vacancies in 
their own body, during the year ; that the said trus- 
tees shall have power to reeeive a donation, of suffi- 
cient land, in some central and healthy part of this 
district, as a site for the academy, and having ob- 
tained such donation, to open subscriptions in every 
county of their district to receive contributions of 
money sufficient to accomplish the building of all 
houses, necessary for the uses of such academy, 
which they shall proceed to bave erected.—That a 
necessary and reasonable proportion of the salaries 
of one principal, and two assistant teachers, in each 
academy, be paid out of the Literary Fund, as may 
be agreed upon between the President and Directors 
of the said Literary Fund, and the trustees of the said 
academies —That there shall be boarded, clothed, 
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and educated, at the public expense, boys in each 
academy ; which boys shall be selected by the trus- 
tees thereof, from the candidates offered by the Pri- 
mary Schools, for that promotion; that, whenever 
a vacancy occurs in the namber of pupils aforesaid, 
the same shall be filled by the said trustees from such 
boys, as may, at the time thereof, stand on the list 
of candidates in the Primary Schools ; that the board 
and clothing of said boys shall be paid out of the 
Literary Fund ; that the trustees of the said academy 
shall have power to superintend and inanage the same, 
make rules for its government, appoint teachers, or 
remove the same, for misconduct or incapacity. 
That they shall report to the President and Directors 
of the Literary Fund the rules they may adopt for 
the government of said academy; and shall, also, 
once a year, make report to them of the state of the 
academy, the number of pupils, and also every thing 
connected with the academy, of any importance: 
which report shall be carefully filed by the clerk 
of the Literary Fund; so that the board or the 
Legislature may, at all times, have a view of the 
conditions of the academies in the state. 

The President and Directors also recommend that 
it shall be the duty of the trustees of said academy, 
from time to time, as occasion may require, to select, 
from the number of boys educated therein at the 
public expense, such as are most distinguished for 
genius and acquirements, who shall be considered 
as candidates for promotion to the first vacancies 
which shall occur in the number of pupils who are 
to be educated, at the public expense, in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. And the trustees of the University 
shall select, from the list of candidates in the different 
academies, so many of the most worthy of that pref- 
érence, as may be necessary to supply the number 
to be educated, free of charge, on the foundation of 
said University. Each young man selected by the 
{rustees of the academy, and who shall not be ad- 
vanced to the University, shall be obliged to serve as 
a teacher three years, if required: that the principal 
teacher of said academy may, in addition to the pu- 
pils who are to be there taught without charge, re- 


 éeive so many scholars, and at the rates that the 


trustees thereof may establish ; and the said trustees 
may purchase, for the use of the said pupils so to be 
educated at tle public expense, such books and sta- 
tionary as may be necessary, to be paid for out of 
the Literary Fund. 

[Zo be Continued} 








REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Tue Esicrant’s Guipe, to the Western and South- 
western States and Territories, §e. §c. by Wu.tiam 
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Darsy, member of ihe New-York Historical Society, 
and author of ‘a Mcp and Statistical acccount of Loui- 
siana and the adjacent regions. 


In the second number of our work, we observed, 
that, the Emigrant’s Guide was executed in a very 
able manner, and would prove a very valuable source 
of information to those for whom it is intended, and 
impart much geographical and statistical information 
to those who are fond of these sciences. We have 
reperused the work, and find no cause to recant our 
former opinion. Treatises on general and local 
geography are continually issuing from the press: but 
none in our opinion, embraces more facts, nor are 
there any, upon which more dependance can be pla- 
ced. The geographical .deseription of the country, 
the soil, produce, &c. are considered, from the aec- 
tual observations of one of the Editors, who was e 
considerable time in the western and southern states 
as delineated with correctness, one of the chief re- 
quisites in a writer of a work of this nature. Geog- 
raphical knowledge is necessary to all, but to none 
more than to those who are about to transport them- 
selves into a new country. 

Mr. Darby observes, that “the daily increasing 
importance of the Western and South-western States 
and Territories of the United States, and the immense 
population, which the tide of imigration is accu- 
mulating in those regions, render an accurate topo- 
graphical description of their natural and artificial 
features, a desideratum in geohraphical science. 
Many local circumstances of the greatest conse- 
quence to travellers, are not made the subjects of re- 
mark, in any work extant. Even the manner and 
conditions, in, and under which public lands in the 
United States are sold, the situation, productions and 
climate of the Western and South-western States, are 
imperfectly described, in mest geographical works.” 
—To this he adds, “In the present work, it has 
been the intention of the author, to condense into 
one portable and cheap volume, such notices of the 
country described, as would tend to remove many 
obstacles. The roads are arranged for each state and 
territory, which are necessary for a removal to any 
given place, in the valley of the Mississippi, by all 
the various routes now traveiled, either by land or 
water.” 

“ A statement of the distances from New Orleans 
to the various parts in Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Missouri, has never be- 
fore been published on soextensive a plan ; many of 
the routes are not even mentioned, in any former 
work. A knowledge of the seasons of the year, most 
suitable to travel, either by land or water, is of the 
utmost importance to the emigrant. More expense 
and embarassment arise from travelling in newly es- 
tablished settlements, at improper times, than many 
persons could be made to believe. Want of infor- 
mation on the subject of the means of conyeyance 
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is also a source of trouble and expense to emigrants, 
particularly to those,;who remove with families. Prac- 
tical experience on the subject, has enabled the au- 
thor to mention, in detail, the vegetable staples, 
their prices and usual market of sale. The three gre“t 
articles of culture in the Western and South-western, 
States and Territories, Cotton, Flour and Sugar; 
will demand the must serious attention in every sta- 
tistical work, relative to those places.” 

We have transcribed these passages, to show the 
intention of the work. He has in the compilation, 
resorted to the most unquestionable authorities. 
which together with his own personal knowledge, 
must render the Guide very valuable.—In every 
work typographical errors will appear, and we per” 
ceive that several have escaped the author's notice ; 
but these do not diminish thewwalue ofthe. work. 
Were the merits of an author to be estimated from 
the typographical errors which are visible in the best 
works, men of the greatest abilitieswould often be 
condemned. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Darby has written much 
concerning the olive tree, the manner of cultivating 
it, &c.—because, if it flourish:in our soil,it will prove, 
of all fruits, one whose uses are most numercus and 
salutary. 

We likewise noticed, which by some may be con- 
sidered a defect, that Mr. Darby, has not given the 
prices of land, &c. This, we presume, is owing to 
the fluctuation of the value of landed property ; and 
in such a case, it would be wholly impossibie to do 
it. But this, if of any importance, could not dero- 
gate from the merits of the work. 
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Grammar. Continued from page 28. 


CHAP. IIL. 


Of the Paris of Speech. 


These have been variously enumerated. Gram- 
marians have not only differed in their arrange- 
ments, but in the number of parts of speech which 
they have allowed. ‘The character of a particular 
language may, in some instances, determine the 
propriety of an arrangement in so far as concerns 
itself alone. The Latin language has no word ex- 
actly corresponding to the article 6,1”, ro, in the 
Greek, and the in English. Those therefore who 
consider these words as the only definite articles in 
these two languages will consider the Latin lan- 
guage as possessing no such word; the circum- 
stance denoted by it in other languages being left 
tebe inferred from the connection. 
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Bot, independently of any difference originating 
in causes of this kind, some have called in question 
the propriety of certain distinctions maintained by 
others. whether as existing inthe same language 
or as common to all. Some parts of speech, reck- 
oned by the generality to be distinct, have been 
ranked together by a few individuals under a more 
comprehensive head. 
This generalization has been carried the greatest 
length in Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. ‘This aw 
thor reckons the Youn and the Verd the only essen- 
tial parts of speech. He does not, however, ac- 
quiesce in the viewsof Mr. Harris; who sets out 
with a binary division of the subject which has the 
appearance of being similar. Mr. Harris considers 
the adverb, the preposition, and the conjunction, 
as merely subsidiary and inferior materials, which 
connect the other parts of speech, and give orna- 
ment and fulness of expression to the whole ; while 
Mr. Tooke considers them, in every instance in 
which they are used, as equally essential with nouns 
and verbs, and refuses them aseparate rank only 
because they are possessed of the same character 
with one or other of these parts of speech. He 
considers their only peculiarity as consisting in an 
abbreviated form, which has originated in the ef- 
forts of mankind to express their thoughts with 
celerity, | 

We have already observed that Mr. Tooke founds 
his doctrine of the distinction of all words into 
nouns and verbs on this principle, that language 
implies ‘ the signs of ideas,” and also a ‘‘ separate 
instrument for the purpose of communication.”—~ 
This separate instrument he calls the verb. He con- 
Siders every verb as implyinga noun, and also as 
implying something more, though he leaves the pro- 
blem unsolved, what is that definite circumstance 
which, when added to the noun, makes it a verb 2 

We coincide with this author in so far as he main- 
tains that language consists of the signs of ideas, 
together with certain contrivances for connecting 
these so as to answer the purposes of language. 
We adopt from him the valuable suggestion, that the 
verb contains the name of an idea, and, in this res- 
pect, comprehends the character of a noun, together 
with some additional circumstances; but we are 
obliged to give this suggestion a much wider exten- 
sion, and to consider all the parts of speech, the 
noun itself included, as consisting of two parts, one 
of which is the sign of an idea, and the other a sign 
of a definite place which that idea is to occupy in 
the order of discourse. Instead of saying with this 
author that the verb is quod loquimur, and the noun 
de quo, we would say that both the one and the 
other contain the name of an idea, and also a mark 
of some specific application, arising from the pre- 
sent occasions of the speaker, Both express cer- 





tain objects de quibus loguimur, while the quod lo~ 
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quimur is the result of the collocation of the words 
thus mutually adapted. 

Such differences of mutual adaptation furnish the 
only good foundation for a distribution of the parts 
of speech, Great nicety in our subdivision is not 
essential to the explanation of their nature. We 
may, independently of this, point out the circum- 
stances in which any part of speech, to which we 
happen to givea separate name, approaches to va- 
rious others, or differs from them in its character. 
We shall therefore, without condemning the plans 
of others, adopt the division and arrangement 
which appear to us, in the mean time, most conve- 
nient, Even where a dispute may arise about the 
propriety ofa particular distinction, in consequence 
ofa slight difference in the obvious form of some 
words, which may have led te an erroncous Concep- 


tion of their natare, this is worthy of being noticed, ; 


for the purpose of assigning to it its due shate of 
importance. Useful information may be derived 
from the detection of deceitful resemblances and 
deceitful differences, as well as from processes of 
analytical science apparently more profound. To 
content ourselves with showing that other persons 
were misled by them, and reprobating the errors 
which they embraced, isa plan of conduct neither 
fitted to promote scientific inquiry nor liberality of 
feeling. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Nouns. 
Srot. I. The Nature of the Noun. 


The word Noun in our language, as well as the 
corresponding words used by grammarians in other 
languages, signifies “‘a name.” Nouns are, for the 
most part, defined to be “ words which denote ob- 
jects or substances.” Some consider them as inelud- 
ing substantives and adjectives; substantives 
denoting substances, and adjectives denoting qual- 
ities. Others regard these two sorts of words as de- 
serving a separate rank in language, and therefore, 
restrict the meaning of the term “‘ noun” to substan- 
tives. The words to which these different appella- 
tions are assigned agree in some respects, and differ 
in others ; and the propriety of ranking them to- 
getheror separately will depend on the definition 
given tothenoun. Mr, Tooke considers both sub- 
stantives and adjectives as nouns, and as in fact the 
same sort of words, only that the adjective contains, 
besides the name of the object, a sign that it is to be 
coupled in language withsome other. We shall, on 
the present occasion, restrict the term noun to the 
substantive, and shall use these terms indiscrimi- 
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reader, created by the general usages of gramma- 
rians. 

We may trace in the prevalent method of des- 
cribing the nature of the noun, as distinguished from 
other parts of speech, some of the hurtful effects of 
the opinion entertained by grammarians, that the 
history of language implies a history of human 
knowledge and thought. Condillac maintains that 
languages are analytic methods, and are necesrary 
beth for giving an account of our thoughts to our 
own minds, and conducting us to ideas which other- 
wise we could not have possessed. He thinks that 
the investigation of them furnishes us with conve- 
nient means for the analysis of thought, and he con- 
ceives it a radical mistake to regard them merely 
as the instruments of communication. Conforma- 
bty with this notion, that author, like many others, 
considers the different parts of speech as expres- 
sions for different kinds of thoughts. We hope grad- 
ually to exhibit, in the sequel uf this article, an 
ample collection of facts in refutation of these opin- 
ions. We shall, in the mean time, illustrate their 
fallacy by pointing out the fallacious character of 
the metaphysical speculations with which, as applied 
to the noun, they have been associated. 

Substantive nouns have been considered as the 
names of substances. The word “ substance,” 
is derived from stb and stare, because they are con- 


sidered as beings existing under the qualites per- 


ceived by thesenses, and giving these qualities sup- 
port. Itis granted by every person who endea- 
vours to goa step farther back in this speculation, 
that the nature of a substance, as separate from its 


| qualities, and which metaphysicians, for the sake 


of distinetion, denominate a substraium, is unknown. 
Notwithstanding this, such words as “ stone,” 
‘* earth,” “ wood,” and “ iron,” are regarded not 
as the names of particular instances and forms of 
hardness, weight, visibility, colour, and other qual- 
ities which are perceived, but of substrata which 
possess these qualities. 

Some grammarians, following a similar theory, 
have represented the distinction betwixt substan- 
tives and adjectives as having for ifs foundation a 
difference existing in nature betwixt ¢hings and their 
manner of existence. Things are said to be substan- 
ces which exist by themselves, but the manner of 
existence of things is said to form accidents which 
only exist in Consequence of the existence of sub- 
stances. This is the opinion advanced by the au- 
thors of the Grammaire Generale et Raisonnée.— 
Words which signify the objects of thought are, in 
that work, distinguished into those which signify 
substances, and which are substantives, and those 
which signify accidents, and contain at the same 
time a notification that there is some substance to 
which these accidents belong. These last words 





fitted to prevent any ambiguity on the part of the 





are adjective nouns, or, to express each by a single 
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word, the former are called nouns and the latter ad- 
jectives. 

It is, however, an obvious fact with regard to 
nouns, that many of them are the names of qualities 
Such are the nouns, “ hardness,” ‘ blackness,” 
and ‘ whiteness,” which have as much the charac- 
ter of substantives in their use in language as the 
words, * iron,” ** wood,” and “ stone.” , 

In order to surmount this difficulty, these have 
been regarded asasecondary or improper kind of 
substantives, and the ideas expressed by them as not 
originally entitled to be expressed in that form. 
They have been eonsidered as originating in a 
figure of speecli, by which qualities are treated as if 
they were substanags. The authors of the last men- 
tioned Grammer ingeniously attempt to solve the 
difficulty, by describing the qualities thus desig- 
riated as subsisting by themselves in language, being 
so used as to have no peed of another. noun, although 
they are, in their own nature, mere accidents. A 
very little more inquiry would have led these wri- 
ters to the true doctrine on the subject, that the 
mode of treating the sign of an idea, and the idea 
itself by means of it, in langnage, is the sole founda- 
tion of the peculiarities of the substantive noun. 

The difference betwixt a substance and its quali- 
ties, and the whole doctrime of a substratum, seem 
to be mere assumptions of an excessively inytisitive 
species of philosophy. The only real objects of our 
kuowledge are qualities. It is vain to tell us that 
the qualities are merely the media by which we ob- 
tain a knowledge of the substance. Our ideas of 
the qualities themselves are clear and precise; but 
we never find that our knowledge of them conducts 
us one step towards the knowledge of the substra- 
tum. The doctrine of the existence of the latter 
ought therefore to be rejeeted as an unfounded as. 
sumption, and the objects which we call substances 
ought to be considered as consisting entirely of de- 
finite assemblages of sensible qualities: We can- 
not ,indeed, disprove the existence of a substratum 
not can we prove that this substratem is not the 
cause of the qtiélities, and the bond of their union. 
Natdre contains riches to which the understanding 
has noaccess. But we must have some intelligible 
description before we can entertain any idea of it, 
and we must have some proof of its existence before 


“we can reasonably believe in it. If any person 


should assert that every particle of earth contains 
a miniature of the planetary system, we should un- 
derstand his meaning, and it would not be in our 
power to disprove his assertion. But we should 
undoubtedly reject it as unsupported by évidente, 
and ascribe the belief of iton his part to extreme: 
credulity, a passion for singularity, or some other 
of the sources of self-deception by which mien are so 
often misled. But the doctrine of a material sub+ 
stratum isnot merely destitute of proof: it is unin- 





telligible. The word is pronounced without any 
appropriate meaning. It is not probable that a no- 
tion of this sort obtains among mankind atlarge. 
It is probable that the vulgar nevet think of any 
substratum containing the sensible qualities. which 
they perceive, and that their ideas of matter are re- 
stricted to qualities which arethe sotidand real objects 
ef their knowledge. The doctrine of a substratum 
has been invented by men in quest of subtleties ; 
and it seems fo have been supported by the other 
error already mentioned, that the structure of lan- 
guage exhibits an analytical view of our thoughts, 
and-that differeat kinds of thoughts must be expres 
sed where different kinds of words are used. Man 
is liable, ia such inquiries, to give way to a precipi- 
tate curiosity, which leads him to frame hypotheses 
‘on subjects beyond. hie. reach. He does not repose 
in his actual discoveries, but Jabours to account for. 
what lie knows; and, rather than leave this unat- 
tempted, be explains what he really knows by 
something which he does not know, and thus infalti- 
bly renders it wore obscure. He imagines that he 
obtains solutions of his diffieulties, while he only 
indulges a ¢onfused and mystic feeling associated 
with the use of particular werds. 

When several qualities are observed to be con- 
stantly united in neture, a strong association is 
formed among our ideas of such qualities; but if we 
make a careful analysis of mental phenomena, we 
shall find that, in pronouneing the name of any ma- 
terial being, certain sensible qualities, more or less 
vaguely conceived, are the only objects of our 
thoughts, 

This dissertation on our ideas of substances may 
appear a deviation from the subject of Universal 
Grammar. But, siace geammarians have supposed 
these ideas to be closely connected with the theory 
of nouns, it seemed necessary, in order to do justice 
to our subject, that we should show the fallacy of the 
common doctrines from the nature of our thoughts, 
aswell as from the structure of language. The 
views which we have stated lead us to no vague 
op perplexing eonelusions. The fact of the uri- 
formity of the definite combinations of certain ma- 
terial qualities, is in no degree deprived of its selid- 
ity or imterest, though we decline to admit the hy- 
pothesis ofa substratum. The rejection of this hy- 
pothesis will assist our physical, as well as our 
grammatical stadies. It will relieve us from the 
embarrassment of the understanding, which some-. 
times will teke place when particular qualities are 
found in a detached state. These who are unprac- 
tised in the accurate exercise of thought, and have 
been led astray by words, have, in the outset of 
their physical inquiries, found it difficult to con- 
céive that a body whiclris feit yet not seen, as the 
air, has an existence equally substantial with other 
matter. They have also considered light, which 
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tmplies an object of sight unaccompanied by any 
object of touch, as on this account mere difficult to 
be understood than earth, stones, and other substan- 
ces, which are both tangible and visible. ‘The most 
rational proceeding is, to satisfy ourselves with such 
qualities of tangibility and visibility as we can as- 
ceftain in any of their peculiarities and relations, 
whether they are observed in a state of conjunction 
or of separation. 


Thus, when we attempt to trace the supposed | 


differences betwixt substances and qualities, we find 
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ner, retain the mere name of an object. In dumixz 
we have the radical syllables of the verb duminer 
as well as of the noun dominus. 

Taking the noun with all the terminations inci- 
dent to it, we might still be supposed desirous of 
giving itadefinition. In its different forms we 
have a variety of uses to which it is applied. With 
these in our view, we may now ask, what circum- 
tance is common to them all, which does not be- 
long to the same etymon inthe form ofa verb. It 
will not be easy to give a formal definition of this. 


a0 foundation fora distinction into two kinds of| It appears to us to consist in the degree of conspicu- 


cbjects, and much less for a distinction in the kind 
of terms by which such objects should be expressed. 
This isthe same conclusion to which we are led iu 
tracing the history of nouns. We find that the 
same kinds of ideas are designated by them as by 
adjectives. 
If the distinction betwixt nouns and other parts 

of speech cannot be founded on the place which the 
objects expressed by them occupy in nature, it must 
rest entirely on the manner in which they are intro- 
duced with relation to the other words with which 
they areconjoined. It depends on the rank which 
the word occupies in asentence, and which the 
thought excited by it is intended to occupy in that 
mental series which we wish to produce. 
How, then, are we to define the noun, so as to 
distinguish it from the other parts of speech ? Shall! 
we, with Mr. Tooke, consider it as the ‘‘ mere name 
of an idea ?” Shall we consider the verb asa part 
of speech more complicated in its nature, by con- 
taining ‘* some circumstance in addition to the name 
of an idea?” And shall we be induced to extend a 
similar character of complication, in a smaller de- 
gree, to the adjective? This mode of proceeding 
might at first appear plausible. But on closer re- 
flection, we shal! find that no word, not even a sub- 
stantive noun, exists as the mere name of an idea ; 
that there is always a demonstration of some further 
definite use to which it is to be applied. This we 
know to be the purpose of the variations called ca- 
ses. Even the nominative incase has a peculiarity 
which does not consist in the want of any such de- 
monstration. The syllable us in dominus, denoting 
the nominative case, informs us that the nounisto be 
connected witha verb of assertion. The genitive 
ase, and all the others, in like manner point out 
some definite use of the noun. If we separate these 
terminations, and consider them as distinct signs, 
and regard the radical syllables as containing the es- 
sence of the noun, (as in this example the syllables 
domin,) we shall still retain the name of the idea, 
but we shali have nothing to distinguish the noun 


ousness which the word has in a sentence, and the 
ascendant interest which the idea expressed by it is 
intended to have in the mind of the person addres- 
sed. The noun isa@name for the central object of 
interest. When we come to consider the different 
cases, it will be made to appear that they refer ns 
to degrees of importance different from one another ; 
but they all agree in expressing ideas nearer to the 
central object than those expressed by the other 
parts of speech ; or, at least, this will be shewn to 
be their original destination. This may seem a very 
imperfect definition of a particular part of speech : 
it expresses, however, nothing but what is true ; 
and the same truth will be more fully developed in 
other instances, ‘as we proceed with the discussion 
of the various kinds of words. Although no formal 

definition has now been given of the noun, the pur- 
pose of a definition is ultimately answered, when it 
is described by means of acomparison with other 

words, the only objects from which it requires to 

be distinguished. 

When no termination is affixed to the radical] 





sign, the distinction betwixt its application as a 
noun and asa verb is designated by its mode of 
connection with other words in the sentence. When 
the general idea expressed by the word “ love?’ is 
exhibited as the chief object of interest, ‘* love” is 
a noun, and the purposes of speech require it in that 
use to be connected with some sort of verb, as “ love 
is a pleasing emotion.” It is thus fully distinguish- 
ed from the verb “ love,” which is known to be a 
verb from having a noun connected with it as intro- 
ductory. In such sentences as, ** I love,” “ you 
love,” “ they love,” the subject of discourse is al- 
ways denoted by asubstantive noun. Other sub- 
stantive nouns may indeed be introduced as subor- 
dinate to that which signifies the subject chiefly spo- 
ken of. The differences of these relations will be 
afterwards attended to. In the mean time we sha!i 
regard this general purpose as giving origin to that 
part of speech. In the noun the* name of the idea 
has also greater latitude in the uses to which it is 


from the other parts of speech. If a verb is de- applied. Itis asign by means of which the same 
prived of allthe parts which are intended to con-| idea may,in the progress of discourse, be represen- 
nect the idea which it represents with the other] ted repeatedly, and in a great variety of aspects. 





ideas expressed in a sentence, we shall, in like man- 





[To be Continued.]} 
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Ss EOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Continued from page 29. 


Of the Nile, Herodotus speaks with more preci- 
sion ; and, as his information on this subject ap- 
pears to have been derived from personal observa- 
tion, it is on this account entitled to more credit. 
After detailing at some length the manner of ascen- 
ding the river, and deseribing minutely the nature 
and inhabitants of the countries through which it 
passes before entering Egypt, he concludes by af- 
firming that it certainly runs from the west, though 
be acknowledges that beyond the country of the 
Automoles it had never been explored, The Au- 
tomoles, otherwise called Asmach, were originally 
descended from a colony of Egyptian fugitives, 
but, at the time of Herodotus, inhabited @ province 
subject to the king of Ethiopia, and lying as far to 
the south of his capital Meroe, as Meroe was from 
the great cataract. According to Eratosthenes, 
and other ancient geographers, this town was situ- 
ated on au island formed by the junction of the At- 
bar or Tacazze with the Nile; and this account is 
farther confirmed by the testimony of Mr. Bruce, 
who discovered magnificent ruins to the north of Chan 
di, opposite the island of Kargos. If this opinion 
ve correct, it fixes the situation of Meroe in 17 
degrees of North latitude, about 6 degrees south of 
the cataract, and 6 north of the Automoles. He- 
rodotus, therefore, must have been acquainted with 
the course of the western branch of the Nile, as far 
as the cleventh parallel; and of its course beyond 
this, no subsequent traveller has yet givén any sa- 
tisfactory information. 

With regard to the circumnavigation of Africa 
by the Phenicians, Herodotus relates the story 
apparently as he received it, without determining 
any thing as to its being true or false. When Ne- 
co king of Egypt had completed his famous canal 
between the Nile and the Arabian gulf, he dis- 
patched vessels manned with Pheenician sailors, 
who, after navigating the ocean to the south of the 
Red Sea, were to return to Egypt by the pillars of 
Herculus and the Mediterranean. This they are 
said to have accomplished in less than three years, 
including their stay on the coast of Africa, while 
they sowed and reaped acrop of corn. On their 
return, they, related among other wonders, that in 
sailing round Lybia, the sun appeared to be on 
their right. ‘* This,” says Herodotus, * aprears 
to me altogether incredible, but it may not perhaps 
appear so to others.”? Qn this passage it has been 
remarked by those, who are disposed to admit the 
truth of the circumnavigation in question, that the 
very circumstance which the historian rejects as 


incredible, is one of the strongest arguments possi- 
blein favour of the tradition. The truth cf this 
remark istoo obvious to be disputed, and we are 
ready to admit the full force of the argument which 
itaffords. At the same tine we cannot by any 
means consider it a: decisive. The Picenicians; 
we think, might have sailed far enough to the 
south in the Indian Ocean to have observed. the 
phenomenon of the sun to the north of the zenith, 
though they had never attempted, far less executed, 
the circumnavigation of Africa; and we cannot 
avoid observing in passing that they who are dis- 
posed on all occasions to magnify the discoveries, 
and exalt the merits of the ancients, would do well 
to be on their guard, lest they pull down with one 
band what they have taken pains to erect with the 
other. May not the incredulity expressed by Hero- 
dotus with regard to the position of the sun, be 


tive evidence against the commonly received opin- 
ion with regard to the extent of his own travels up 
the Nile? {tis difficult to conceive how he could 
possibly have advanced so far as to the eleventh 
paraliel of latitude, without having heard at least 
of the sun being observed towards the north. To 
say that such a journey as this would never be un- 
dertaken while the sun was advancing towards the 
tropic of Cancer, on account of the overflowing of 
the Nile, is hardly a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. 

It has already been observed, that before the 
time of Herodotus, the Carthaginians had establish- 
ed a commercial intercourse with some of the na- 
tions on the western coast of Africa, though it is 
not exactly known when this intercourse began, or 
how far it extended. There is reason, however, to 
believe, that the voyage of Hanno, which some 
say reached to the month of the Senegal, was not 
earlier than the end of the fifth, or beginning of the 
fourth century before Christ, and that it was about 
the same time that the Carthaginians first became 
acquainted with the Canaries, the northern provin- 


_ces of Spain, and the British islands. The latter, 


indeed, had, in all probability, been visited at a 
much earlier period by the Pheenicians, who carried 
on a lucrative trade in fin with the inhabitants of 
Cornwall. Daring this same period, the Greeks 
continued to cultivate geography with ardour and 
success. Hippocrates, the celebrated physician of 
Cos, retraciuz the footsteps of Herodotus, and 
sometimes penetrating beyond his predeeessor, col- 
lected many valuable observations on the tempera- 
ture and humidity of different climates as affecting 
the human constitution, and may perhaps be justly 
styled the father of physical geography. The sub- 
ject in all its beatings wanted only to be reduced to 
a regular and systematic form, to be placed one 
footing with the other sciences, and fortunately the 








brought forward with some plausibility, as presump-— 
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; THE ACADEMICIAN. 


execution of this task fell to one, who of all men, 
perhaps, was the best qualified to do it justice. 
Aristotle, directing towards it the energies of his 
powerful mind, stamped a value on the discoveries 
and observations of others, which till his time they 
had never possessed. He collected and combined 
the whole of these facts into one system of geogra- 
phical knowledge, deduced from them the spherica! 
figure of the earth, (the fundamental principle of all 
geography,) and in this simple form put the science, 
along with others, into the hand of his royal pupil, 
to smooth the march of conquest, and make some 
reparation for the violated liberties of mankind. 
[To be Continued.) 








ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Continued from page 31. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Diophantns is the next Mathematician of note, 
who flourished, as it is conjectured, about the mid- 


dle of the fourth century. Tohim many have at- 
tributed the invention of Algebra: But this is not 
probable, although his is the earliest work extant on 
that science. Indeed, its existence is sufficient 
proof, that it was not the first work onthe subject. 
For, as to the rules of Addition, Substraction, Mu!- 
tiplication and Division of compound quantities, or 
those connected by plus and minus, he does not 
treat ; but supposes his reader to be previously ac- 
quainted with them. And the manner, in which 
he speaks of obtaining the final equation, evinces 
that the rules were id be found in some other work. 
However, it is acknowledged that he originated the 
analysis of indeterminate problems, of which so many 
curious and useful applications have been made 
both in pure Arithmetic aad in Algebra, as welJ 
as in the higher Geometry. In the solution of many 
of his questions, Diophantus exhibits an ingenuity 
which is not excelled by many subsequent mathe- 
maticians. The principal writer, on the Diophan- 
tine Algebra in modern days, is Euler whose trea- 
tise on his analysis is the best, perhaps, that. can 
be read by those who havea taste for the study. 
Amongst the numberof Diophantuy’ commenta- 
tors, may be mentioned Hypatia the daughter of 
Theon. To her personal beauty was united uncom.’ 
mon modesty, and the greatest prudence. Her 
superiority of mind induced her father to educate 
her not only in all the accomplishments of her sex ; 


but also in the most abstruse sciences, Such Was | inserted, 


the uncommon progress that she made in geometry 
astronomy, and philosophy in general, that she was 
considered the wisest person of her time, and suc- 
ceeded her father as professor of mathematics in the 
school of Alexandria. ‘These advantages procured, 
ber the respect and attention of the learned men of 
that age; and particularily of Orestes, the gover- 
nor of the city. Her commentaries on Appellonius, 
Diophantus, and some astronomical tables, have 
been lost in the lapse of ages,and nothing now remains 
of all her works but the third book on the almagest of 
Ptolemy. From the death of Hypatia, we may 
date the decline of Mathematical Science at Alex- 
andria, until its destruction was effected by the 
Arabs in the seventh century, and this seat of learning 
burnt, and the numerons philccupuels Wuo frequent- 
ed it compelied to fy before their barbarous coa- 
querors to different parts of the world. 

Mathematical Science was never extensively cul- 
tivated by the Romans. LBoethius is their only 
celebrated philosopher. He was descended from a 
patrician family, and bern at Padua in the fifth cen- 
tury. After baving been raised to the consular 
chair, he was hurried thence, through the violence 
of Tbeodoric, to the prison in Padua. After languish- 
ing about 6 months in confinement, he was by the 
emperor’s order beheaded. “During bis imprison- 
meat, be wrote 5 books on the consolation of Phi- 
losophy, a Work which has been translated into An- 
glo Saxon by the illustrious Alfred of England. 
During the eighth century, some improvements 
were made in Arithmeti¢, by the venerable Bede. 
It was at his suggestion, that the practfe of reck- 
oning from the birth of our Saviour was first adopt- 
ed in England. He wrote two treatises on Arith- 
metic, one called De Numeris, the other De Divisi- 
one Numerorum. The latter work exhibits a sam- 
ple of the clumsy methods they were compelled to 
adopt, previous to the introduction of the Arabian 
Notation. 

Alcuin, who was a disciple of Bede, also wrote 
on Arithmetic. His work gives various ways of 
discovering a number that another person has 
thought of; and it appears from the same work, 
that he was the original proposer of the 7th and 8th 
problems in the collection of diverting questions at 
the end of Dilworth’s Assistant, as well as of ma- 
ny others of a similar nature. 

[To be Continued ] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ed, and under consideration, 

We have disposed of the communicati¢ . Schola;- 
ticus,” agreeably to his request ;—“* com it to the 
flames’? the proper receptacle of sucl indigested, unmean- 
ing effusions, 
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